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THE evening sunlight was casting long slanting 
rays across the alleys of roses in the palace garden 
at Chandnapur, the heat was abating, and the 
king came forth upon the terrace to ‘eat the air’ 
A servant appeared with a profound salaam, saying 
that a wandering minstrel was at the gate, and 
the order was given that he should be brought in. 
Seating himself cross-legged upon the ground, he 
tuned his sitar (lute) and sang songs of war and 
peace, finally making his hero end his career in a 
palace of gold and marble built in the Himalayas 
and looking upon the eternal snows. 

The little party on the terrace consisted of the 


fellow of twenty, and the Vizier, a clever and 
humane man, who had received the name of 
Yusuf the Good by universal acclamation. After 
the minstrel departed they sat and smoked in a 
silence broken only by the bubbling of the water 
in the hookah and the soft cooing of doves among 
the trees. 

Suddenly the king started up, saying, ‘I too 
will have a palace in the Himalayas built of 
marble and roofed with gold. We are at peace 
with all our enemies ; our treasure is great. What 
say you, Yusuf; is it not well thought of ?’ 

Without waiting for a reply, he continued : 
‘You will go this cold weather and get the palace 
built, and we will follow ere the hot weather 
comes to parch the plains of Hindustan. You 
will get marble from the quarries in our own 
territory, and it will be roofed with gold, What 
a wonder it will be!’ said the king, warming to 
his subject. ‘It will seem as if it were built out 
of the snow-peaks and the sunshine ; and all men 
will speak of the new wonder of Hindustan, the 
Golden Palace of King Azuf Ali.’ 

The king of Chandnapur was originally a brave 
warrior and a good enough ruler as these times 
went, but he had gradually become a despot, 
from the mere fact that no one ever contradicted 


king, his only son, Prince Ahmed, a fine young | 


Price 13d. 


him! However, as he had a great regard for 
his Vizier, and was, though unconsciously, much 
influenced by him, things went on fairly well. 
But now and again, as in the present instance, 
some new fancy or whim took possession of him 
so vehemently that it was not possible to turn 
him from it; and Yusuf, sadly recognising that, 
though this seemed a passing fancy born of a 
minstrel’s tale, it might be a most disastrous one, 
gently strove to lead his mind to other things. 
In vain he spoke of new plans for decorating his 
private gardens, of strange animals to be procured 
for his menagerie ; and last of all, in graver tones, 
Yusuf reminded the king that, owing to the 
failure of the rains, a great famine was imminent 
in many parts of his kingdom, and every gold 
mohur in the treasury might be needed to cope 
with it. Butin vain; the king had set his heart 
“on the palace, and the palace he would have. 
_ Yusuf received orders to depart speedily with 
/ camel-loads of treasure and skilled workmen to 
| carry out plans which the king had drawn out 
himself. Yusuf was in despair; so many things 
would be at a standstill in his absence, and famine 
was beginning to press heavily on the people. 
Prince Almed, too, was sorrowful ; for, unknown 
to his father, he loved Amina, the beautiful 
daughter of the Vizier. Her mother had been a 
Circassian, and the court poets sang her praises 
as being ‘fair as the moon, with eyes like stars.’ 
Yusuf would carry his household with him, and 
the presence of Amina would no longer brighten 
Chandnapur. 

In less than a month everything was ready, 
and Yusuf, with a long train of camels and a 
considerable retinue, passed out of the city gates. 

After a time a messenger came on a swift 
dromedary, saying that Yusuf had found a 
beautiful valley at the foot of the Himalayas 
with a suitable site for the palace in Khasnath, 
the most distant part of the kingdom. He also 
mentioned that famine had begun to do its terrible 
work, and the people were dying of hunger and 
disease in all directions. The king thought only 
of the palace, but Prince Alimed asked about the | 
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famine, and heard terrible tales of peuple dying 
of pestilence by the roadside, or in the midst of 
cities and villages, no one daring to touch them. 
There were many sick in the valley, the messenger 
said, and many orphans; but Yusuf the Good 
had a like-minded daughter, and she had turned 
an old ruinous palace, called the ‘Lall Kothi, 
into a home for the siek and the orphans, and 
tended them herself from morning to night. 

After a little time an imploring appeal came 
from Yusuf that he might be allowed to use the 
treasure he had taken to help and save the people 
dying all around him, In Chandnapur prices 
were exorbitant. There was great scarcity, but 
not absolute famine; so the king merely sent 
back an angry reply that he would start at the 
appointed time, and if the palace was not ready 
woe betide them ! 

No further intelligence came except an enig- 
matical message that the desire of the king would 
be fulfilled and all would be well. 

At the time fixed—early in March according to 
our reckoning—the king and all his great retinue 
set out. For some days after leaving Chandnapur 
they journeyed through a comparatively fertile 
country. When the tents were pitched under 
the shade of great tamarind or neem trees, the 
country-people came offering supplies of fowls, 
milk, eggs, &c. ; but soon all this ceased. Instead 
of the winter crops being reaped, the fields stood 
untilled ; and as they drew near Gopur, the terri- 
tory of a Hindu Rajah, the desolation became more 
and more striking—the bare fields had no cattle, 
the villages were almost deserted, while dead 
bodies or portions of skeletons strewed the ground. 
The water in the wells was tainted ; the very air 
seemed heavy ; and worst of all, the pestilence 
which followed the famine broke out in the king’s 
camp. His oldest and wisest advisers begged him 
to turn from this ill-fated journey; but his sole 
answer was to point’ onwards to the Himalayas 
rising in their wondrous snow-peaks, and leaving 
the sick to die or recover as they might, they 
pressed onwards. 

Prince Ahmed at this time frequently went off 
in the dress of a shekar (huntsman) and mixed 
freely with the country-people. They told him 
that Yusuf the Good was saving the lives of the 
people in Khasnath, supplying them with food, 
viving them work at canals, and providing them 
with seed-corn ; but not a word did he hear about 
the palace of gold and marble, which would 
certainly have been talked of far and near, and 
grave forebodings filled his mind. Rumour also 
told how the good and beautiful daughter of 
Yusuf had fed many orphans and tended a great 
many sick folks in the old palace of the Lall 
Kothi, 

Almed returned to the camp with a good bag 
of game to account for his absence, and said not 
2 word to any one about what he had heard. It 
was quite evident to him that Yusuf had saved 
the people of Khasnath from famine with all its 
horrors, but to do so he must have spent the 
treasure destined to build the Golden Palace ! 

What would the king say or do? He saw 


only too plainly that his father, like a child with 
a new toy, could think or speak of nothing but 
his palace ; while the acting prime minister, Azof 
Khan, a crafty man, flattered him to the top of 
his bent. 


‘They were now in the territory of Khasnath | 
and were within twenty-four hours’ journey of | 
the valley among the wooded peaks of the lower | 
Himalayas, where Yusuf said he had found a 
site for the palace, There was now a wonderful 
change in the face of the country ; canals inter- 
sected the wide plain ; the ryots were working in 
their fields, reaping their spring crops, watering 
their plots of vegetables and their fruit-trees 
which lined the roads. There was scarcity, no 
doubt ; food was dear, and supplies of all kinds 
came in slowly ; but the awful scenes which had 
met their eyes as they marched along the borders 
of the Gopur territory were nowhere visible, while 
the praises of Yusuf the Good rang out upon the 
air from every village which they passed. 

The king’s impatience to reach his destination 
was so great that they made a second march in 
the cool of the evening to get over the low wooded 
ridge which lay between them and _ the valley, 
Just before reaching the height, as the king was 
carried along in his palki, while the bearers 
chanted their monotonous song and Prince Ahmed 
walked alongside, a strange figure appeared, as | 
if by magic, in the middle of the path. 

He wore the yellow cloth of a fakir and a white 
flannel cap, the Brahminical thread was across 
his shoulder, from his ears hung great ear-rings of | 
carved bone, in one hand he carried his begging- 
bowl made of a gourd, and in the other was a long 
staff. ‘Out of the way,’ shouted the king’s head 
chuprasst, who walked before the palki with a | 
silver lathi (stick). The fakir stood silent; only 
a fiery gleam in his deep-set eyes showed that he 
heard and resented the insult, and waving him | 
aside, he commanded the bearers to stop. ‘Then, — 
standing by the palki, the fakir looked upon the | 
king and said, ‘O great sovereign, thou knowest 
me not, but Lam the hermit of Kala Devi.’ 

At these words a shudder passed through all 
who heard, for the hermit and the shrine of Kala 
Devi, a small temple on a spur of the Himalayas, 
were known and reverenced all over northern 
India. 

‘I have come, O king,’ he said, ‘for the first 
time for long years from the mountains where | 
dwell ever among the stars and the mighty tor- 
rents, to warn thee that before thee lie the paths 
of life and of death ; the gods give thee a choice, 
and if thou dost choose the evil and reject the 
good, on thine own head be the peril.’ As he 
uttered the last words he vanished among the | 
great trees and the undergrowth which was all 
around their path, as suddenly and silently as he 
had come, | 

Azof Khan, who had come up meanwhile, 
made some jeering remarks on the mysterious 
nature of the prophecy, but all the others kept 
silent, and Prince Ahmed walked along full of 
thought ; to him it was plain enough, and con- 
firmed all his previous surmises, 

They reached the summit of the ridge just as 
the sun was setting ; the town and lake of Khas- 
nath lay at the upper end of a wide fertile valley _ 
dotted with villages which were surrounded by 
mango and peach orchards, showing dark among 
the fertile fields, 

A few miles down they reached the camp 
which had been hurriedly prepared, and in the 
morning hastened on again. The king was not 


at all pleased that Yusuf had not come to meet 
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him, forgetting the rapid way in which they had 
got over their journey. 

About an hour after they started on their 
march the cry arose: ‘Yusuf, Yusuf the Good 
comes to meet the preserver of the faithful ;’? and 
in a few minutes Yusuf appeared and knelt to 
welcome his king. He was pale and worn, but 
looked calm and serene, and in answer to all the 
king’s eager inquiries about the Golden Palace, 
asked him to wait and see it for himself. 

Meanwhile he attended the king, and pointed 


out to him the cultivated fields, the irrigation 
works, the fruit-trees loaded with fruit, the! 
cheerful, happy people. It was all in vain; the | 
king would look at nothing, think of nothing ; 
his one cry was, ‘Where is my palace ?’ 

They journeyed on past the banks of the lake, | 
past the city with its minarets and temples, past | 
more fields and orchards and villages, till at last 
they came close to the Himalayas. There, on a 
spur of the hill jutting out into the valley, rose 
a large building of brown wood, beautifully 
carved and surrounded, by lovely gardens full of 
roses and creepers; but the king would not look 
at it, and still expected that round some corner 
would appear the Golden Palace. 

When they arrived on the broad terrace facing 
down the valley and looking through a gorge in 
the hills to the snows, Yusuf requested the king 
to descend from the palki (which was made of 
solid silver, with curtains of cashmere shawls). 
He then said: ‘O king, preserver of the faithful, 
live for ever, and forgive thy slave for what he 
has done. When he came here he found poverty 
and death all around. How could he spend the 
king’s treasure so well as in saving his people? 
So the gold that should have covered the roof of 
the palace was spent in averting the ruin and 
disaster which would have otherwise come upon 
Khasnath the fertile, the beautiful, the brightest 
jewel in the king’s dominions,’ 

The king listened in a kind of stupor, then 
said, scowling and with a snarl like an infuriated 
animal : ‘Villain, what hast thou done? Where 
is my palace ?? 

‘Here, O king, said Yusuf, pointing to the 
building beside them, which was adorned with 
beautiful carved verandas and pillars of brown 
sheshem wood. ‘This palace was built by the 
people of Khasnath, alk ark as you see, with 
every beauteous device, in token of their love 
and gratitude, All has been done, the plateau 
cut, the paths made, the gardens planted ; all is 
the service of love ; not one pice has been spent 
on it ;? and as Yusuf spoke a glow of joy suffused 
his noble features, while a low murmur of applause 
came from the bystanders. 

From the king alone came no response. His 
brow grew black as night; then he cried, foam- 
ing with rage, ‘ Dog, slave, wouldst thou cheat me 
thus?) What care I for love and gratitude, for- 
sooth! Thou shalt die, and that speedily’ 

To his guards he said: ‘Take this man, keep 
him safely on your peril, and ere the first beam 
of sunshine touches the brow of the mountain, 
cut off his head,’ 

He charged Azof Khan to carry out these in- 
structions, and thrusting aside Prince Ahmed, 
who vainly tried to intercede for his old friend, 
he retired sullenly to his chamber, and refused 
admittance to all. 


Completely wearied out by the journey and by 
his own rage, he went early to rest, giving orders 
that he was not to be disturbed, and hoping in 
his heart that the execution would be over long 
before he awoke. 

Yusuf sat calmly in the little hut to which the 
guard had most unwillingly taken him, ‘Fear 
‘not, brethren,’ he said ; ‘I will not try to escape.’ 
So the guard sat quietly outside the hut, cooking 
their supper and talking in whispers, while the 
wonderful eastern moonlight shone on the wooded 
ridges and the distant suow-peaks glistening like 
molten silver. 

Ahmed’s slender figure, clad in his hunting- 
suit, appeared at the door of the hut, and sitting 
down beside Yusuf, he poured forth his grief and 
indignation. 

Yusuf listened quietly, and said he had only 
one care—what was to become of Amina? The 
prince told him that was what he had come to 
speak of. The people of Khasnath were furious, 
and ready to rise in insurrection, but the hermit 
of Kala Devi had appeared, and commanded them 
to wait in patience and silence. Then seeking 
out the prince, the hermit said he was to tell 
Yusuf that there was a little bungalow not very 
far from the shrine, where Amina and her old 
ayah could dwell in absolute safety. No living 
man, not the king himself, would dare to take 
them away from there. 

‘That is well,’ said Yusuf ; ‘ often since I have 
been here have I heard of the hermit of Kala 
Devi, but little did I think I would be indebted 
to him thus.’ 

Ahmed then went on to tell Yusuf that he 
would give up his right to succeed to the throne, 
would marry Amina, and live the life of a 
shikart among the hills. But to this proposal 
Yusuf would not listen for a moment. 

‘That must never be, my prince,’ he said sadly. 
‘You are the hope of the people, and must not 
forsake them. If all had been well, if there had 
been no famine, if I had pleased my lord the 
king with a palace beantiful as his dreams, then 
my child, who is good as she is beautiful, might 
have been the prince’s bride. But stay ; here 
she comes to bid me a last farewell. Forget these 
fancies, rule the people well, and peace ever go 
with thee.’ 

Two veiled figures now passed into the tent, 
and Ahmed hurried into the depths of the wooded 
slope to wait for the dawn, 

Meanwhile the king tossed wearily to and fro. 
Sleep would not come to him, woo her as he 
might. The bygone years when Yusuf had been 
his trusted adviser rose up before him, and when 
he thought of his loyalty as prime minister and 
of his bravery in the old days when they rode 
together in the thickest of the fight, he tossed 
and groaned in bitterness of spirit, but never 
altered his cruel resolve. Die he must and 
should. 

About midnight he fell asleep, and as he slept 
it seemed that a shining angel stood beside his 
bed, took him by the hand, and lifted him up 
and up, far above the snowy range to the very 
gates of Paradise. Passing in, they went on till 
they came to a palace of gold and marble, inlaid 
with the richest gems, of the most harmonious 
proportiong iful design. 

‘Wonde he king. 


‘Here is my 
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lace, the very structure I dreamed of, but 
ar, far more beautiful than mortal eyes ever 
beheld.’ 

‘Thy palace, said the angel, and there was a 
touch of scorn in the sweet voice ; ‘that is the 
palace of Yusuf the Good. It is a palace of 

olden deeds, built up of all his good actions— 
is justice, his truthfulness ; above all, his com- 
passion for the poor and suffering. See, thou 
canst read the blessings of the poor on every part 
of the building, and their prayers are the gems 
that enrich it. Thy palace, sayest thou? What 
good deeds have reared a palace for thee? None, 
in all thy long life, filled with self-love, greed, 
ambition, cruelty, and now crowned with the 
blackest deed of all, the murder of the faithful 
servant who saved with incredible efforts your 
poor people from death by plague and famine.’ 

An awful dread fell upon the king. The form 
of the angel seemed to tower above him like an 
avenging spirit, crying, ‘Go, go from Paradise to 
the blackness of darkness for ever !’ 

The unhappy man fell rapidly downwards, and 
in his agony he awoke. Was it true ?—was it a 
dream ?—what was it? The words ‘the murder of 
Yusuf’ rang in his ears. Was it dawn? Rush- 
ing out, he demanded of the guards, like a man 
distraught, if the sun had yet risen. 

It had not, but the tom-toms were beating and 
the solemn procession was forming. In a few 
minutes more it would have been too late. 

Azof Khan, who was attending as prime minister, 
Prince Ahmed, the guards, Yusuf himself, all were 
astounded when they saw the figure of the king, 
half-clad and regardless of all ceremony, rushing 
wildly from the palace. He threw himself on 
Yusuf’s neck, imploring his forgiveness with 
tears. He then told his dream, and asked Yusuf 
to teach him also to build a ‘ Palace of Golden 
Deeds,’ 

It is needless to dwell on the joy of the people, 
on Prince Almed’s relief, or on the true glad- 
ness which filled Yusuf’s heart when he found 
that the change wrought on the king was a last- 
ing one. From that night, with its terrible 
experience, he was a different man, and during 
the rest of his reign, which was not very long, 


strove with all his might to build for himself a | 


‘Palace of Golden Deeds.’ 

Ahmed, who succeeded him, married Amina, 
and ruled his people with wisdom and justice for 
many long years. 


A NIGHT IN AUSTIN FRIARS, 
CHAPTER III.—OLD GRINOLD’S GOLD, 


SHUTTLEWoRTH replaced the note-book in his 
pocket, as a sign that business formalities might 
be dispensed with now, and moved towards the 
hearth. Warrener followed him, and they soon 
became absorbed in earnest talk. But Helen had 
resumed her place at the table, her head resting 
between her hands, with a far-off look in her 
wondering eyes. 

The thought that Anthony Grinold would leave 
his fortune to her had never entered the girl’s 
head. She had been glad of the opportunity 
which a chance encounter in_the dusty garret 
in Austin Friars had giveg gaining his 
recognition and friends neier had 


made it possible for her to brighten the last years 
of his lonely life. She had never looked for 
reward. His gratitude for her companionship, his 
— of her as a woman with a head for affairs, 
1ad been to her compensation enough. Helen 
had never dreamt that encouraging his schemes 
of finance she would reap for herself a golden 
harvest in due time—a packet of foreign bonds! 
Her thoughts naturally reverted to Gilbert Ring. 
ham now. She had taken him into her confi- 
dence. She had told him how, barely four-and- 
twenty hours ago, Mr Grinold had sat in restless 
anticipation, waiting for his coming. She hai 
been at the financier’s beck and call the greater 
part of yesterday, and it had pained her to 
witness his fierce impatience to hold the foreign 
bonds in his hands. And he was dead ; and she 
was waiting for Gilbert Ringham—alone ! 

She looked round, and became instantly con- 
scious that Ralph Shuttleworth’s keen eyes were 
bent upon her. ‘I’m going to ask you, Miss 
Warrener,’ said he, ‘to let me relate a certain in- 
cident in Mr Grinold’s life. It will interest your 
father ; it might even interest you.’ 

Helen answered evasively. ‘Would it not be 
as well,’ she said, ‘to send over to Mr Ringham ?’ 

‘The man from Cairo?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘No, no!’ Warrener interposed. 
wait’ 

‘But you forget, father,” Helen persisted. 
Ringham is our guest.’ 

‘Do I? Ask our friend here,’ said her father. 
‘Haven't I commissioned you, Shuttleworth, to 


‘Mr 


bring him back with you to supper? My dear | 


Helen! the young fellow must make our house 
his headquarters, of course, as long as he stops 
in town,’ 

The girl sank back in her chair. The matter 
of settling with Gilbert Ringham rested with the 


executors, no doubt; and yet Helen could not | 
hide from herself that she felt impatient—im- | 


ee for the coming of the man who held her 
ortune in his hand ! 


‘1’m going to be exceeding brief,’ Shuttleworth | 


now began, with an apologetic glance at Helen. 
‘I’m merely going to tell your father what 
happened upon a certain night in Austin Friars. 
A letter of Mr Grinold’s, hidden among his deeds, 
put me in possession of the secret. I’ve destroyed 
the letter. The incident need never be known 
except to us three who are here together. Is that 
understood 

For a moment he was silent, though scarcely 
looking for any response. ‘On the top floor there 
is a garret,’ he then resumed, ‘a favourite room 
of Mr Grinold’s at one time. He was confessedly 
a miser—in this confidential letter to me—and 
gloated over his gold. One evening, while kneel- 
ing upon the rug in the centre of this room, 


among his bags of money, he heard a suppressed — 
pd of eyes staring | 


cry, and looking up, he saw a 
down at him over the back of a great arm-chair 
in a shady corner. These eyes, as described by 
Mr Grinold, were large, dark, laughing eyes— 
laughing at him! His first feeling was that of 
rage and indignation. But when a pretty child 
of twelve years of age or thereabout’—— 

‘Seventeen,’ Helen interposed. 

‘I beg pardon, When a young lady of seven- 
teen, said Shuttleworth, with another apologetic 
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glance, ‘came nimbly forward and began to put 
the gold back into the bags his anger changed 
into shame. The girl had discovered his secret ; 
but with a delicacy and tact which relieved them 
both of embarrassment, she acted as though 
the gold had been upset upon the floor by — 
accident. Having had her laugh at the mishap, 
she made herself useful by assisting this elderly 
gentleman to collect the scattered coins. When 
he learnt that she was the daughter of an old 
clerk —the only clerk he had retained in his 
employment—it crossed his mind to bind her to 
a promise never to betray him. But he did a 
wiser thing than that. He began to feel in- 
tuitively that to show a sign of distrust would be 
a fatal mistake. He entered into the spirit of 
the situation, and helped her to pick up the gold 
as though they were having a game of Tom Tidler 
in a quiet way. From that day forth these two 
were true friends. It was shortly after this in- 
cident occurred that Mr Grinold altered his will. 
He left all his gold to the girl who had gathered 
it up for him—who has guarded his secret right 
loyally ever since.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Helen’s father in a wonder- 
stricken voice, ‘A miser, was he ?’ 

‘Mr Grinold ceased to be a miser,’ said Shuttle- 
worth, ‘upon the night of his meeting with that 
dark-eyed girl in Austin Friars,’ 

He glanced at Helen as if for confirmation. 

‘Yes,’ she assured him, ‘Mr Grinold invested 
his money to advantage — invested it finally in 
foreign bonds. These bonds should have loon 
delivered in London — having been despatched 
by special courier from Cairo—yesterday morning 
at latest. But owing to the dense fog’ 

‘Stop !? and the ex-manager turned quickly in 
his chair. ‘Why didn’t Mr Ringham explain his 
business 

‘Why should he, father? It was a private 
affair. He could not have delivered the bonds 
to you. His instructions were specific: “To 
Anthony Grinold, or his order.” Ask Mr Shuttle- 
worth. What could have been done ?’ 

‘Nothing, the lawyer affirmed ; ‘nothing with- 
out me.’ 


The City had become intensely dark. The fog 


had thickened until the endless lights in the | 


Meanwhile Johu Warrener, having taken his 
troubles cosily, began to contemplate his daugliter’s 
windfall with a cosiness that did him equal 
credit. He sat rubbing his fat hands in a self- 
gratulatory manner over the fire, and nodding 
approval at the changed prospects. ‘ Thirty 
thousand pounds! Wonderful! Why, Helen, 
it ' like a page out of some old romance, ain’t 
it?’ 

‘Yes, father, she answered mechanically, her 
thoughts miles away. 

He seemed to need no encouragement. ‘The 
ups and downs of this life,’ he went on in his 
trite manner, ‘are most startling. It’s a regular 
game of see-saw! Why, scarcely a couple of hours 

‘Father,’ said Helen, of a sudden breaking in 
upon his soliloquy, ‘I can’t realise that I’ve been 
left all this money! I can’t help thinking that 
I shall be roused up presently and be told that 
it’s only a dream,’ 

Warrener laughed. ‘1 hope not, Helen, for 
Shuttleworth’s sake as well as our own. I should 
like to pay that little debt—wouldn’t you? But 
come!’ and he suddenly grew more serious. 
‘Your nerves have been over-screwed of late. 


You look pale and tired, Caun’t we do anything 
to divert your mind? 


A game of cribbage, 
or 


Helen shook her head. She moved restlessly 
towards the window. ‘They’re a long time 
coming, father. Isn’t it getting late?’ 

Warrener glanced at the clock. ‘So it is! 
What can be keeping them, I wonder? Shiuttle- 
worth is the last man, as a rule, to linger over 
matters of business—isn’t he !’ 

Turning from the window, Helen said : ‘I’ve a 
presentiment—just as Mr Grinold had last night 
—that something has happened. I would ask you 
to go over to the “ Swans,” father, if it wasn’t such 
a raw and foggy night.’ 

‘I detest these London fogs ;’ and Warrener 
began to poke the fire into a brighter blaze. 
What should you say, now, to spending the 
winter in Nice? There ’ll be absolutely nothing 
to keep us in town after next week. Dear me! 
I can’t think how I’ve lived in such a trying 
climate all these years.’ 

Helen made no reply, But she came and sat 


thoroughfares had become murky and blurred. down beside him, and touched his hand com- 
But Ralph Shuttleworth, as he held on his way | passionately, and there was more eloquence in the 
toward the ‘Two Swans,’ frequently hustled by tender action than could have been expressed in 


the bewildered crowd, smiled with increasing | words. 


blandness at every step. Nothing in the nature | 


of these gloomy surroundings seemed capable of 
om. him out of humour to-night. For the 
1ope of winning Helen Warrener—a hope that 
he had dubiously entertained hitherto—began to 
take a definite hold upon his thoughts. He had 
long regarded her as a woman who, as his wife, 
would help him to win a position he craved 
for in society. Old Grinold’s gold—these thirty 
thousand pounds — might even gain for him a 
seat in parliament. He would transfer his busi- 
ness in the City to a flat in Westminster, and 
then—— But here his ambitious castle-building 
had to be abandoned for the nonce. He had 
reached the entrance to the hotel where ‘the 
man from Cairo’ lodged. His look became con- 
centrated, his manner impressive, as he went up 
the steps of the ‘ Two Swans’ inn. 


He had never known any change of 
scene or climate—none worth recording—within 
her recollection. He had spent the best part of a 
lifetime within the sunless — of Austin 
Friars, wearing the elbows of his coat periodically 
threadbare by friction with the desk in Mr 
Grinold’s office. Her own young life had been 
monotonous too, But what was that in com- 
parison to the irksome days her father had 
endured for five-and-twenty years and more ? 
Yes! they should set out for the south of 
France as soon as the Grinold estate had been 
administered. They would then be free to come 
and go whithersoever they might choose. And 
then her thoughts sped on eastward to Cairo, 
and here she loitered in fancy, wandering through 
its busy Oriental streets with Gilbert Ringham at 
her side. As in dreamland, so in this waking 
dream, Helen Warrener never paused to reflect 
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how it chanced that he should be always there. | 
If the knowledge that she had inherited Mr 
Grinold’s gold had inspired the dream, the old 
financier himself had ceased for the hour to 
occupy her mind. She had been carried away by 
her father’s mention of Nice into a new world ; 
and out of this world she was suddenly startled 
by a sounding knock at the hall door. 

A moment later, as Helen had reason to re- 
member long afterwards, she saw Ralph Shuttle- 
worth standing in the room, his hand still upon 
the closed door, glaring round him like a hawk 
that has lost its quarry. 

‘The man from Cairo!’ said he in a bated, eager 
tone—‘ he’s not here ?’ 

‘No, she heard her father answer him while 
rising hastily. ‘Haven’t you seen him ?? | 

She saw Shuttleworth step forward, a look of | 
the pursuer still in his searching eyes. ‘Warrener, 
he’s gone !’ | 

‘Gone! Impossible! What can you mean ?’ 

‘Absconded,’ she heard the lawyer affirm as he 
sank wearily into a chair, ‘Absconded with the- 
foreign bonds.’ 


MODERN MAGIC AND ASTROLOGY. 


THERE is a very general belief that astrology is | 
now to be counted among the dead and dis-| 
credited sciences; that the waning industry of 
star-study, with reference to the influence of the | 
planets on mundane affairs, received its death- | 
blow at the hands of the Board schoolmaster, if, | 
indeed, it was not quite dead years before the 
evolution of that functionary. This is a mistake ; | 
the people who believe in the readings of the stars | 
are to be counted by tens of thousands, and their 
peculiar requirements give occasion for a not) 
inconsiderable industry, of which little is heard 
by the more practical people who take no interest 
in the occult sciences. Of course everybody knows | 
that there are humble professors who risk fine or ' 
imprisonment by telling fortunes with the aid of | 
cards—that was once an important phase of the — 
Black Art ; now we no longer regard it as black, 
but merely shady. Whether these practitioners 
use the cards approved by the ancient astrological 
authorities I don’t know ; I imagine not, for the 
seventy-eight card pack, called the ‘torot’ or 
‘torrochi’ cards, is useless in the hands of any 
one who has not mastered the very intricate mode 
of manipulation as set forth in a handy little 
reprint from the work of some astrologer of the 
Middle Ages. These ‘ torot’ cards are similar in 
size to ordinary playing-cards, and, to a certain 
extent, onanipeel with them in the matter of 
pips; but the twenty-six extra cards are some- 
what different, and all are embellished with 
designs which to the uninitiated are only quaint 
and fanciful, but to the informed are pregnant 
with meaning. 

An interesting feature of the old books on 
astrology is the attention paid to the preparation 
of talismans. If you suppose that talismans are 
out of date in tie present year of grace you 
are hugely mistaken. They are sold in hundreds 
to people of all grades of society, from the highest 
to the lowest. Let me add at once that these | 
‘charms, if you like to call them so, are not_ 


haphazard devices of modern ingenuity ; they are | accessible, perhaps, is the unabridged reprint of 


faithfully copied from the ‘charts’ of the ancient 
astrologers, who, to do them justice, must have 
lavished enormous pains on the calculations they 
deemed necessary to ensure efficacy. 

No doubt you may feel some curiosity concern- 
ing the appearance of these talismans. I have 
lad the opportunity of inspecting scores of them. 
They consist of circles within circles and triangles 
and other geometrical figures, neatly drawn on 
parchment, on silver, and even on plates of pure 
gold. The substance does not affect the value of 
the talisman, whose virtue, I understand, depends 
upon the correct insertion of certain words or 
names and characters; and also upon the hour 
in which it is drawn. 


The of Saber Solomon, 


| 


This is an exact reproduction, on a small scale, 
of a talisman called ‘The Pentacle of the Rabbi 
Solomon.’ The said Rabbi was a seer of high 
repute a couple of hundred years ago, and this 
‘pentacle’ may be regarded as a speciality of his 
own design, To quote from Raphael’s Talismanic 
Magic, a very scarce reprint: ‘Its virtue is such 
that the most evil genii which are saturnine 
cannot cause hurt while this pentacle is present.’ 
Price seven-and-six : it cannot be considered dear 


if you believe in it, for be pleased to take | 


note that no talisman is worth a used penny 
stage-stamp if you don’t put absolute confidence 
in its virtue. Do not imagine that you can assure 


to yourself immunity from ‘saturnine influences’ 


by the simple process of copying this design on 
paper and wearing it. To be efficacious a qualified 
astrologer must draw it at an hour determined by 
various facts which only he knows how to apply 


_to his calculations. These talismans on parchment 


cost from one half-crown to three, the price de- 
pending entirely on the labour entailed by their 
wealth or paucity of detail. 

Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy, published in 1651, 
is a good book in which to seek such assistance ; 


it would now fetch ten guineas as a curi- 


osity. Gadbury’s Doctrine of Nativities (1648) is 
another, equally rare and no less curious, More 
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ancient astrologers. 
_ or designs for talismans in these old volumes, one 


the human nature of to-day. 


- Avert Accident ;’ and I may remark that the two | 
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Barrett's Magus (1801), The Books of the Magi, 
which is a compilation from the writings of 
Glancing through the charts 


cannot fail to be impressed by their purpose. 
Human nature in the seventeenth century was 
Here you find 
talismans ‘To Engage Love,’ ‘To Secure Honour | 
and Riches” ‘To Preserve Bodily Health, ‘To | 


first named are chiefest in demand to-day. The 
purchasers send for them from every quarter of 
the world. Americans take great numbers, as 
also do British colonists. The half-breed peoples 
of India and Africa buy these talismans; and 
some among the West African half-castes place 
such dependence upon them that they will not 
mr a journey by land or water until the 
talisman against contingent — is in their 
ossession. I need hardly add that the ‘charm’ 
is carried on the person, preferably worn by a 
string round the neck. 

The owners of fishing-vessels all round our | 


' coasts are constant patrons of the dealer in these 
articles. 


Seafaring folk are proverbially super-_ 
stitious, and the trade in half-crown parchment 
talismans against ‘Dangers of the Ocean’ may be 
fairly described as ‘roaring.’ One reason of this, | 
no doubt, is that they are more liable to damage 
than talismans worn by people whose vocation 
does not require them to face bad weather at 
all seasons of the year; they must, therefore, be 
more frequently renewed. 

The majority of purchasers are content with 
the cheap form, but many—the more robust 
believers—have the appropriate design engraved 
on a silver dise. The most costly talisman I 
have heard of cost no less than twenty pounds ; 


overtake him were he harassed by anxiety lest 
such should befall him. Take, for example, the 
case of the fisherman who has unquestioning faith 
in the square of parchment round his neck ; free 
from anxiety lest the storm should send him to 
the bottom, he can and does devote all his wits 
and energies to the sail and the tiller. If he 
pulls through in safety while others come to 
grief, he ascribes to his talisman the better fortune 
which is of course due to his own artificially 
but effectually increased boldness in coping with 
the elements. Against such a talisman there is 
nothing to be said; it is simply and solely the 
tangible something which aids the wearer, much 
as ‘signing the pledge’ strengthens the purpose 
of the drunkard who is really anxious to reform. 
We all know that self-confidence is an important 
factor in fighting life’s battle. The rer “ae 
recommended by the ancient sages to ensure 
success to the gambler, or to ward off rain at 
undesirable times, come under a totally different 
category ; but the circumstance does not prevent 
the disbursement thereon of hundredweights of 
half-crowns. 

The performances of Colonel Olcott, Madame 
Blavatsky, and their followers have faded from 
the public mind of late years, but the next 
phase of the subject necessarily recalls them ; 
their names and deeds, it may be remembered, 
were closely associated with the occult properties 
of crystal balls. We do not hear much about 
these mysterious things nowadays ; but it would 
be quite wrong to conclude that the crystal 
sphere is discredited among the faithful. Large 
numbers are sold every year—few, by comparison, 
with the parchment talismans of course, and for 
excellent reasons; in the first place, the parel- 
ment worn next the skin requires periodical 


it was engraved on a dise of pure gold, three | renewal; in the next, the crystal ball will last 
inches and a half in diameter, and was made to | for ever, and is, moreover, expensive. The genuine 


the order of a lady—wild astrologers shall not | article—real crystal—may cost as much as thirty 


tear from me her name or the end that talisman | pounds; but that is a luxury only accessible to 


_ was to achieve. A complete list of the purposes | the wealthy and earnest prober into the future ; 


of the various designs set forth by these old for fifteen shillings or a guinea you may possess 
astrologers would fill a page of this journal, so yourself of a composition or glass ball nicely 
you must accept my word for it that you can | served up in a morocco case lined with satin 
name no misfortune or evil against which these like a jeweller’s casket, and this will answer 


| special design which influences in favour of the 


_ tain to secure the co-operation of those who have 
_ it in their power to further your wishes. 


far-seeing magicians failed to provide. Low be. 
it whispered, but ’tis said that there be among 
the Chosen of the Sovereign People those who 
put their trust—or some of it—in talismans, 
and that the approach of a General Election 
gives the dealers’ draughtsmen just a little extra 
work. I do not mean to imply that there is a 


wearer the vote of the free and independent elector ; 
but there is at least one greatly extolled as cer- 


Before we leave this department of the occult | 


it is worth glancing at the real secret of the | 


efficacy of some talismanic devices. An immense | 
number of people, and by no means the least in-| 
telligent, are gifted with strong power of belief ;_ 
if a person has absolute belief in the efficacy of 
a something to preserve him, let us say, from 
accident, possession of that something will un- 
doubtedly increase his confidence ; and he, gain- 
ing that confidence to the exclusion of fear, will 
have his wits about him, and be less liable to 
Incur accident which would be more likely to 


the purpose equally well. They are usually 
made perfect spheres; but if you prefer it egg- 
shaped you can order an ‘ovoid crystal.’ I 
understand that astrology recognises no difference 
in the relative merits of the two forms. Tinted 
balls for weak-eyed students and silvered mirror 
crystals resembling the globes used to adorn 
Christmas-trees are worth passing mention. The 
chief essential to success in using the crystal 
ball is great concentration: a north light is 
recommended, for reasons I am unable to explain, 
but is not absolutely necessary. You recline in 
an easy attitude, hold the ball up to the light, 
and centre your mind upon it until you see 
something ; that which you see is going to 
happen. My knowledge of this particular 
matter is so slender that I will say no more 
about it. That crystal balls have their sincere 
believers would seem to be proved by the prices 
they command ; the richest man, or woman, does 
not pay thirty sovereigns for a sphere of crystal 
the size of a lawn-tennis ball unless he confi- 
dently anticipates some return for his money. 

To turn to another department. There is a 
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wide and increasing demand for periodical litera- 
ture associated with astrology. Raphael's Almanac 
has been a hardy annual for seventy-seven years, 
and grows yearly in popularity, particularly on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The sale of this 
little sixpenny booklet, I have been told by the 

ublishers, Foulsham & Co., of Pilgrim Street, 

.C,, amounts now to upwards of two hundred 
thousand copies a year. It has been growing 
steadily, and of late years with remarkable 
rapidity. Known to students of the occult, if not 
to the general public, is amuch larger work which 
must have cost years of labour and literally acres 
of mathematical calculations, This is Raphael’s 
Astronomical Ephemeris of the Planets’ Places. It 
may be described as a minutely detailed astrono- 
mical calendar by which the exact relative posi- 
tions of any given planets or groups of planets at 
any hour since the year of grace 1800 may be 
ascertained. This monument of industry sells 
largely in America. It is said to be indispensable 
to the conscientious astrologer ; and in view of the 
fact that all his reckonings and predictions are 
based upon the positions of the planets at given 
moments, we may safely conclude that this 
calendar is very necessary to him. 

The casual seeker after the curious in the 
occult is only too liable to forget his scepticism 
when he finds himself surrounded by rare and 
curious old books, and to turn over the leaves in 
search of entertainment; and surely he need not 
dip very deeply to find it. One such volume is 
Christian Astrology modestly treated of in Three 
Books, by William Lilly. Mr Lilly gave this 
work to the world in 1648, and, if modest, he is at 
least tolerably sure of himself. Thus, for instance, 
he tells the reader how he shall know one who 
was born under the influence of the planet Mars : 
‘The Martialists have this forme: they are but 
of middle stature, their bodies strong and the 
bones big, rather leane than fat: their complec- 
tions of a browne or ruddy coloure or of an high 
coloure : the Visage round, the Haire red or sandy 
flaxen and many times crisping orcurling. Sharpe 
hazle Eyes, and they piercing: a bold confidente 
countenance, and the man active and fearlesse.’ 
Mars presides over what we might flippantly 
call a ‘mixed crew,’ according to Mr Lilly’s 
classification. He ‘rules’ generals and captains 
of armies, butchers, ‘theeves, botchers (i.e. 
cobblers and _ tailors), headsmen, and others. 
Another delightful old tome is Sibley’s Astrology 
(1798). This is a book more difficult to lay down 
than any novel; it is so simply earnest and 
quaint in its wild extravagance. Mr Sibley was a 
seer of exceptional talents, and he laid his learning 
before the world with an open-hearted frankness 
that does him infinite credit. One of his more 
important — was raising the spirits of 
the dead. He gives minute and precise directions 
concerning the method to be employed. Space 
forbids quotation in full; but, in brief, the seer 
and his assistant were to repair to the graveyard 
at midnight, and between that hour and one in the 
morning were to dig down into the chosen grave 
by the light of a ‘consecrated torch.’ When the 
seer with his wand could touch the corpse, he and 
his assistant stood in a magic circle previously 
drawn on the ground, and the seer pronounced in 
solemn, measured tone an incantation duly set 
forth by Mr Sibley. This done, ‘the corpse will 


rise slowly, and in fainte, hollowe tones make 
answer to questions put.” Observe, there is no 
mincing qualification. He does not say ‘should 
rise’ or ‘ought to rise ;’ it will rise and obey the 
seer’s ‘liege commands,’ A full-page illustration 
shows the awesome rite, as performed, if I re- 
member aright, by one Doctor Kelly. The scene 
is a graveyard, a neat church in the background, 
the moon throwing faint shadows from a cloud 
sky. In the foreground two old men in piacere | 
habits stand in the circle bedight with cabalistic 
signs, one holding a torch, the other a book and a 
wand. They have just raised a ghost, a poor 
pale thing in shroud and nightcap, standing 
stiffly to ‘attention.’ The ghost looks most hor- 
ribly frightened, and the seer and his assistant wear 
expressions which suggest that they regret their 
success, The gentleman with the book, who has 
really done the deed, undoubtedly is wishing that 
he—or the spirit—had not come. <A_ weirder 
picture, and one better calculated to cause ‘bad 
dreams, was never drawn by man. It may be 
remarked that special and invoca- 
tions are prescribed by Mr Sibley for the raising 
of spirits whose bodies met with a violent death ; 
but into these gruesome matters we need not pry. 
These old books, or some of them, abound with 
portraits of evil spirits drawn from memory by 
the seers who raised them ; they are all hideous 
caricatures of humanity. It was the wholesome 
principle of the ancient astrologers to represent 
evil as repulsive, for which at least they are 
entitled to our respect. 


THE FREIBERG EXPERT. 


A TALE OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA GOLDFIELDS, 
By Rocer Pocock. 


My only neighbour up the Gulch was Looney 
the Fool, a young man with large round spectacles 
and a full-moon smile. Looney had never put 
up the drinks in his life, wore gloves when he 
worked in his shaft, knew no more of silver- 
mining than a six months’ infant, talked like an 
idiot when he talked at all, made no friends, 
knew nobody, had no registered vote, bought 
nothing in Amber, sold nothing, and spent. his 
Sundays collecting twigs, leaves, weeds, and all 
sorts of rubbish, which he kept pressed out in a 
book of blotting-paper. 

All up the mountains on both sides of the Gulch 
the granite was rich as you please in silver and 
carbonates. Every vein in the camp was easy to 
work by tunnelling, fortunes were being made on 
every side, and every man with the sense of a 
horse seemed to speculate in mines or town lots 
except Looney. 

There was one streak of ground in the district 
which nobody but a natural-born idiot would 
have thought of prospecting, and that was the 
deep alluvial at the bottom of Amber Gulch. One 
could not tunnel there because the ground was 
flat ; to sink a shaft there meant pumping ; and 
as the underground half of the Amber River ran 
loose among big boulders down on bedrock, you 
might pump for ever without lowering the water 
an inch. 

That is why Looney had located his claim on 
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the flat just where Granite Creek came in from | load of plunder that we came very near being a 
the north, making a big Y. It was enough to busted community. That night a ragged ass of a 
make a man sick, the very thought of such a! prospector who had been fooled like the rest of 
proposition as Looney’s deep caisson down to! us knew enough to guess which way the thief had 
bedrock, Why, his pumping had cost one fortune, run, gave chase on the yard engine from Amber 
his idiotic mill had cost another, his water-rights | depdt, caught up with the manager, who rode a 
for milling had cost a third ; but I must say that thoroughbred Arab, captured all the plunder, and 
Looney never seemed out of funds. The stuff he brought it back to town in time to stop a big 
took out from the caisson certainly wasn’t silver | commercial panic. Moreover, the said prospector 
—I’d tested that once on my own account just to | was Jim Ballantyne, and the said thief was Peter 
make sure. It was a sort of yellow dirt, not a bit G. Ballantyne, his own brother. That is why 
like any paying rock that I knew of. So, with Jim Ballantyne is generally known as ‘square !” 
my cabin just below the fork of the river, and| Well, to return to this business about Looney 
Looney’s cabin and model mill just above in the the Fool. We were having rather a rough time, 
Y, I never had spoken to the critter for twelve | so to speak, in Amber, because the town was full 
whole months. of etna, tramps, gamblers, toughs, and still 
But when the Noble Five Syndicate stole the | worse vermin not to be named before ladies, all 
water which fed poor Looney’s flume it made me | attracted, of course, by the boom at the Noble Five 
mad, The man might be only fit for the county | Mines. Men were waylaid and sand-bagged in 
asylum, but he had paid hard cash for every drop | narrow alleys; miners too drunk to know any 
of water he used, and I calculated that there is better were drugged and robbed in the saloons ; 
enough straight American in me to see fair-play. travellers were held up by an occasional road 
So I went to call on Looney that very night. | agent ; about once a month there would be a 
‘Mister, says I, ‘we ain’t acquainted yet, but! shooting scrap and a funeral. 


‘my name’s Jim Ballantyne.’ Of course the Vigilance Committee continued to 


He smiled his full-moon smile and asked me to | notify the worst hard cases, who usually took the 
sit down. He was squatting on his doorstep like hint and slid out; but our merchants were too 
a heathen idol, smiling down the Gulch towards busy to do the thing properly by holding lynching 
Amber city as though he’d leased it for the ' soirées, As for me, I took things easily, because 


purpose ; so I sat down on a chunk of granite and the people who were shot were not of the kind to 


filled my old corncob, wondering if the critter be missed ; and if a man gets drunk, to be cleaned 


would object to smoke. | out by toughs is part of the entertainment. Fifty 
‘I think, he said, calm as you please, ‘you are ' saloons and only one church for fifteen hundred 
my first visitor in nineteen months.’ people might seem peculiar to some; but if 
‘That may be, mister ; but the Noble Five Mine | strangers don’t understand an Idaho mining-camp 
has padi | your water, which ain’t straight | —that’s their infirmity. Let them therefore con- 
dealing? tinue strangers. 
‘My friend, I am Looney the Fool. I have no} Shooting is all right, sand-bagging is all right, 
rights which anybody need respect.’ faro games are all right, but jumping water-rights 


‘What are you going to do about it? Law?’ | is crooked, which ain’t all right. Without his 
‘A wise man would go to law, Mr Ballantyne— | flume of water even an idiot can’t run a stamp- 
a fool would say: “What’s the good of a ten’ mill, and Looney had a clean record, which the 
thousand dollar man litigating against a two, Noble Five Syndicate had not. Why, it was 
mnillion dollar syndicate ?”? only three months before that they jumped one 
‘Look here,’ says I; ‘you may be, as all the | of our back-streets for a railway siding, on which 
Gulch says, a natural-born idiot, but this thing | occasion the Vigilance Committee turned loose a 
ain’t square, and I’m going to see you through.’ | barrel of free drinks for our citizens to refresh 
‘Mr Ballantyne, if you were a harmless | themselves while they tore up the track. 
maniac like myself I could understand that! How I slanged that Vigilance Committee! I 
remark ; but you being a very clever and a very just went for them with both hoofs. I found 


ular man, your motive seems obscure.’ them in M(‘Phail’s back-store, making  cigar- 
pop an, y 8 
*You think us a bad lot—eh ?’ smoke and resolutions about clearing out our 
He smiled. surplus population. 
‘Well, I’ll just prove we ain't.’ What did their moral suasion amount to when 


they only talked about lynching, and stood by 
apparently nothing to gain.’ and ruined up the Gulch ne of the Noble 
PP Well,” says I, ah east, where I was raised, | Five officials » ie like me, a member of the Com- 
in the market, which can’t ught or sold— | tight when I opened fire with facts. 
and that’s valled Justice.’ the Committee took a personally- 
conducted crowd of tourists.up to the Noble Five 
Flume ; and by the time we had finished investi- 
ms gating, the dam was blown up, the flume was 
Now, as to my bon:ting to Looney that I’d see | dispersed, and a notice posted that any son of a 
him through, I don’t lay claim to being anything | gun who jumped water-rights in our Gulch should 
) mber and ask the first man you mee ec d hav - 
What is Jim Ballantyne?’ the pram will be, tion for years with the thieves in possession, then 
‘Square!’ The reason is, that once the manager ended by nonsuiting him with costs; but our 
of the Amber Bank skipped the camp with oak a | Committee fixed the whole thing before breakfast. 


‘Mr Ballantyne, is it possible that any of you 
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The result was that Looney and I became ac- 
quainted. ‘Jim,’ says he from behind his goggles, 
‘I’ve been waiting a year now for a practical 
local partner. The one qualification was honesty. 
I want you,’ 

Fancy me having a lunatic for my partner ! 
I laughed, and, just to please him, said it was 
ago. But when he took me into the mill, and 
showed me round, I quit laughing. The thing 
he made me his partner in was no asylum game. 
The lunatic wasn’t on the premises, unless it was 
me ; and when I thought of all I’d said or felt it 
made me sick. 

‘Look here,’ says Looney, taking me outside. 
*What do you call these mountains ?” 

‘Granite, says I, straight out. 

‘Both ?? 

Both’ 

‘The experts of Amber Gulch don’t know 
granite from syenite.’ 

1 was nettled—some. ‘There may be a sight 
of difference, I argued. ‘On the one side the 
granite is gray, on the other it has a shade or so 
of pink; but what odds? We’re mining-men 
here, not Freiberg experts, thank Heaven.’ 

‘1, said Looney, quite quiet-like, ‘am a Freiberg 
expert.’ 

‘The deuce !? 

‘No, only an expert. These ridges on either 
side of the Gulch are of different ages and dif- 
ferent chemical structure. Both rocks are nearly 
equally friable, as it happens, but there seems 
to have been a line of depression on the line of 
contact. The water has carved out this valley 
along that line. Why, man’—he pointed down 
the Gulch—‘ don’t you see ?’ 

I did see, as though I had just left off being 
blind. One side of the trench was twice as steep 
as the other. 

‘And the contact ?’ said I. 

*T have found it under thirty feet of alluvium. 
Moreover, I had seen the like in another country 
in a tin district. Why, man, the whole country 
is stained with stannic acid !’ 

‘That may be. We Western men don’t know 
tin—we have none ; and when the Cousin Jacks’ 
— miners) ‘began to come, we ran them out. 

What is the contact like ?’ 

‘Ten to fifteen feet of the richest oxides of tin 
ever discovered.’ 

‘Why, tin ranks next to silver, 

‘My friend, it’s worth untold millions to this 
nation, and to us wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice. But to be able to leave this place with 
some feeling of security, 1 wanted to find an 
honest man popular enough, strong enough to 
hold the ground during my absence, to stave off 
officious inquirers, to keep the secret. So far I 
have been protected by my supposed lunacy. 
Now I have found you, my watch-dog, while I 
rake up capital in New York.’ 

I did not believe a word. It was all too good 
to be true ; but Looney was saner than I was, any 
way. That night he left for New York. 

Six months 1 held down that property, giving 
myself out as Looney’s hired man. Then came a 
letter—I have it here : 


‘Dear Watcxpoc,—The Great Western Rail- 
road is in doubt whether to cross the Bitterroot 
range by the Dead Mule Pass or the Amber. The 


Dead Mule people offer a bonus of one hundred 
thousand dollars. Go to your Vigilance Committee 
and tell them that if they can get Amber to put 
up that amount you will double it. The enclosure 
is your warrant.— Yours, THE Lunatic.’ 


Enclosed I found a cheque—one hundred thou- 
sand dollars ! 

Another six months I held down the property, 
and whether I believed or not then I can’t make 
out. Any way, somebody must have believed in 
my partner to the extent of one hundred thousand 
dollars—the cheque was honoured ; and, fool or 
not, he had treated me like a white man. One or 
two parties would come along from time to time 
with orders from Looney to show them around 
the claim. But they said nothing. The railroad 
was graded half-way over the pass; the Lunatic 
was almost forgotten in Amber; the Gulch was 
booming to such an extent that the population 
doubled every three months, regular as clock- 
work ; and the Wild Cat claims I had never 
thought worth my assessments sold at fancy 
prices to a casual tenderfoot. But still I waited 
—never budged an inch. Meanwhile I held for 
Looney his mortgage on the city waterworks for 
a hundred thousand at eight per cent., invested 
all my own wealth in real estate, lived on the 
rents, and began to put on fat. 

Well, one muddy day, late in the fall, I strolled 
down to Amber for a square meal and a smoke 
with Dan M‘Phail; but half-way along the wagon- 
road, all slush and mire, I had to stand aside 
for a carriage. Of course there was only one in 
the Gulch kept by the livery people for elections 
and funerals. 

‘Whose procession?’ says I to Spotty Joe on 
the box. 

‘Job lot of tourists,’ says Joe, spitting over his 
shoulder, just clear of a shiny silk hat. 

‘Stop !’ cried some one out of the carriage. 
‘Is that Jim Ballantyne?’ 

‘What spike-tail tourist is calling me Jim?’ I 
ay to get mad. ‘My name’s Mister to silk 
nats. 

And then I saw who it was — Looney in a silk 
hat and fur coat, regular store clothes, but no 
goggles, no scrubby beard, with no fool look 
about him whatever. At his side was a beautiful 
lady, laughing fit to bust. 

‘Mister Ballantyne, said he, ‘let me present 
you to my wife.’ 

But all I could do was to stare. Why, not a 
soul in the Guleh would have known him by 
sight except me ! 

‘Come, Jim, plenty of room; jump in. I’m 
taking Mrs Marchmont to see our little mining 
proposition up yonder, 

looked at my pea-jacket, all dust, and boots 
up to the calves in mud. 

‘Allright, said Looney, understanding ; ‘we’re 
stopping at the French Sewn. Dine with us at 
seven—so long.’ 

You may be sure I bought the best store 
clothes in camp, besides a large gold albert watch- 
chain, a nugget breast-pin, and some rings before 
I showed up at the hotel for dinner. When I 
arrived, the turkey was served in a_ private 
varlour, with champagne wine and fixings. Mrs 


farchmont had sleeves like the balloons at Fore- 


_paugh’s Circus. Looney was gotten up like a | 
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waiter, to show how humble he felt at having to 
entertain a roustabout like me. I was on my best 
behaviour, you bet; but Looney talked for the 
three of us, and Mrs Marchmont she just laughed. 
For some reason best known to herself, she cleared 
out after dinner, perhaps to help wash up ; while 
we men had our cigars on the veranda, 

‘Well,’ says Looney, ‘did you think I would 
never come back ?’ 

‘You was twelve months,’ 

‘That’s so. It took me six to buy up the bed 
of this gulch.’ 

‘The what 

‘Twenty miles of it, Jim, barring the Amber 
town site, I have a better town-site of my own, 
so I guess I’11 knock the bottom out of this city. 
You did that mortgage business fairly well.’ 

‘Are you the devil or Jay Gould ?’ 

‘No. Only a Freiberg expert ; and you, the 
ractical man, are the Freiberg expert’s partner. 
You thought I was in a bad way over that flume 

affair?’ 

‘You was,’ 

‘Yes, that so-called Noble Five Flume was 
mine—a trap I laid to catch an honest man. I 
caught you Jim; but the city will have to pay 
me for the damages or I’ll wipe out your city 
fathers—lock, stock, and barrel. Here comes one 
of your honest vigilants who think murder and 
outrage quite irreproachable, but tore up the 
flume which was to have made my tin- mines 
prosperous.’ 

Then I had to laugh. 

‘Ahem! says Dan M‘Phail, coming up. ‘How 
do, Jim? Will you present me to your friend 2?” 

‘Glad to see the celebrated Mr Dan M‘Phail,’ 
says Looney politely. ‘Be seated, Mr M‘Phail. 
I am Professor Julius Marchmont, at your 
service,’ 

‘You villain, Jim !’ says Mac in an undertone. 
‘Good gracious! Why didn’t I wash?’ M‘Phail 
began to perspire. ‘I’d have taken you’—— 
Then he braced up like a man: ‘Excuse me, sir, 
but, barring the whisker, you are the dead spit of 
aman I knew once, Professor.’ 

Looney chuckled, and I knew he was going to 
roast poor old Dan, by the cock of his eye. 

‘I’m glad, he said, ‘that Iam only the dead 
spit of the gentleman. It might have been worse, 
M‘Phail ; it might have been worse.’ 

M‘Phail was as red as a turkey-cock. 

‘However, Mr M‘Phail, we are well met. You 
are the Mayor of Amber, I believe ?’ 

‘I am, Professor.’ 

‘Will you be free at eleven to-morrow for 
business ?’ 

‘Right on deck, says M‘Phail, ‘every time. 
We citizens of Amber are under tremendous obli- 
gations to the great syndicate headed by Pro- 
fessor Julius Marchmont. The addition of tin- 
mines to the already e-normous resources of our 
lo-cality is calculated to give us the bulge over 
them swine in Dead Mule Pass.’ 

‘The bulge over them swine?’ says Looney. ‘1 
shall never be able to master the business tech- 
nicalities of the Far West. However, we will 
reserve our business for to-morrow. You must 
have some wonderful characters in this district ?’ 

‘Some,’ says M‘Phail, accepting one of Looney’s 
cigars, which he began to chew. ‘There’s Denver 
Shorty, Long Shorty, Tombstone Head, the Wide 


West—she’s a woman is the Wide West ; but you 
should get Jim Ballantyne here to tell you about 
his missing partner,’ 

‘Oh !? Looney turned to me, ‘you did not 
mention any partner, Mr Ballantyne.’ 

‘There wasn’t no necessity,’ says I. 

‘It’s a joke we have against Jim, says M‘Phail, 
pointing his thumb over his shoulder at me. ‘He 
1elped a poor maniac critter up the Gulch, which 
I guess he’d leaked out of some asylum. We 
ealled him Looney the Fool, but Jim here was 
good to him—that he was—holds down a claim 
for him to this very day. And such a claim you 
never seen in all your born days. Why ’—— 

‘Let me see, Looney broke him off short. 
‘There is one thing I want to see you about, Mr 
M‘Phail—a hospital. You’re collecting for a new 
hospital, I believe. Have you the subscription 
list?’ Looney handed over a roll of bills. 

‘Professor, I thank you,’ says M‘Phail, holding 
out his subscription list. ‘I’m sure you won't 
mind giving us the use of a name distinguished 
on both sides of the Atlantic—for financial genius 
and hard-headed common sense.’ 

‘You honour me too much. 
My partner scribbled on the list. 
I’ve written it legibly.’ 

You should have seen M‘Phail’s face as he 
read that name : 

‘One thousand dollars. (Signed) Loonry THE 
Foo.’ 


I pray you stop. 
‘There ; I hope 


GAS ENRICHMENT. 


In spite of the rivalry of the electric light and 
the extensive use of mineral-oil lamps, the gas 
industry—which has recently celebrated its first 
centenary—continues to maintain a flourishing 
condition. This has been contrary to general 
expectation, for a couple of decades ago, when 
the electric light first appeared in the London 
streets, people were so impressed with its brilliancy 
that gas shares came down with a terrible run. 
But at that date it was not foreseen that the 
substitution of one method of illumination for 
another must necessarily be a slow Pyne No 
one thought that cooking by gas would become so 
appreciated by the masses ; that gas-engines would 
be largely used in place of steam ; and lastly, that 
the customers of the gas companies would be 
enormously increased by the introduction of the 
‘ penny-in-the-slot’ meter. 

During the period covered by these changes 
great improvements have been introduced into 
gas-making methods ; and although we have the 
grumbler always with us, who will complain of 
the bad quality of the gas supplied to him and 
its failure to come up to his requirements, we 
shall generally find upon inquiry that the fault 
lies at his own door in the shape of badly-designed 
fittings. 

As a matter of fact, the companies are very 
sharply looked after in the matter of the quality 
of the gas they supply; it is frequently tested by 
government inspectors, whose duty it is to see 
that it comes up to a certain required standard. 
That is to say, the light afforded by a specified 
kind of burner must be equal to that given by 
so many sperm-candles of a definite size. In 
London the standard is generally sixteen candles ; 
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and if the gas, upon examination with the photo- 
meter, does not reach this illuminating power, 
a heavy fine is inflicted upon the offending 
company. 

With the ordinary coal used for gas-making 
it is impossible to reach the standard of sixteen 
candles ; and in order to comply with the law’s 
requirements in this respect, the gas has to be 
‘enriched, so that its illuminating power may be 
brought up to the proper point. The simplest 
way of achieving this result is to mix with the 
gas-coal a certain amount of ‘cannel’—a descrip- 
tion of coal which is naturally so gaseous that a 
slip of it will burn like a candle ; hence its name, 
which is a corruption of that word. But the 
supply of cannel is not unlimited, and its price 
is high, especially in places where the cost of 
transport is great. This applies to London and 
the south of England generally ; but in Edinburgh, 
where cannel is readily available, a gas of twenty- 
six candle illuminating power is supplied from 
the mains. 

As an alternative method of enrichment, the 
gas may be charged at the works with the vapour 
of certain volatile hydrocarbons. Sometimes, as 
our readers will know, the enrichment can be 
added a‘ the point of combustion, as in the albo- 
carbon tight, where a volatile solid hydrocarbon 
is reduced to the vaporous condition by the heat 
emitted from the gas-burner. This system offers 
a very good and familiar instance of the process 
of gas enrichment, Another plan, which has come 
very greatly into favour during the past few years, 
is the admixture with the coal-gas of a certain 
percentage of water-gas which has itself been 
enriched by petroleum. As this last method may 
lead to something like a revolution in the present 
system of gas-making generally, it will be as well 
to see of A a this water-gas consists. 

When steam is allowed to act upon carbon at 
a high temperature—white-hot coke, for instance 
—it is decomposed into a mixture of hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide in about equal parts. Both 
of these gases will readily inflame, but they are 
non-luminous. That is to say, they will burn 
with a blue flame such as a spirit-lamp will have. 
Such gas would, of course, be useless for lighting 
purposes, but it can be made brilliantly luminous 
if it is passed into chambers in which petroleum 
has already been decomposed by heat. The mix- 
ture of water-gas and oil-gas thus obtained is 
adjusted in such proportions as to yield an illu- 
minating power of about twenty-five candles, It 
is this mixture which is added to the coal-gas to 
bring up its illuminating power to the required 
standard. Such a mixture is known as car- 
buretted water-gas, and apparatus for its produc- 
tion has been added, or will be soon added, to the 
plant of most gasworks. 

The enrichment of coal-gas is an expensive 
process. Taking the case of London, it has been 
authoritatively stated that the raising of the gas 
supplied one degree—that is, one candle in illu- 
minating power—costs the consumers £200,000 
annually. The enrichment by carburetted water- 
gas is not so costly as the methods previously 
employed, and in time the consumers will no 
doubt get the benefit of the change. The raising 
of the illuminating power of the gas, say from 
fifteen to sixteen candles, although so costly, makes 
so little perceptible difference in the light afforded 


that it could not be detected by an ordinary 
observer, or, indeed, by an expert without special 
appliances. Hence it has been urged more than 
once that the existing standard of sixteen candles 
is higher than necessary, and that the customers 
are needlessly taxed for its maintenance. 

Another suggestion, made by the late Sir 
William Siemens, was that the companies should, 
by a system of double mains, supply a non- 
luminous gas for cooking and heating purposes, 
as well as the present gas for illumination. There 
is no doubt that such a gas could be supplied at 
a good profit at about a third of the sum now 
charged per thousand for gas of the ordinary kind, 
But in the network of pipes and wires beneath 
our streets there is no room for additional mains, 
and we fear that for this reason alone the pro- 
posed double service, although attractive to the 
consumer, is impracticable, 

The alleged over-enrichment of gas is a question 
which assumes great importance as better methods 
of burning gas are devised, and it is in this 
direction that we must look for greater perfection 
and economy in our use of this method of illumi- 
nation. The common flat-flame burner is the 
worst of all, for it exposes a large surface to the 
cooling action of the atmosphere, and the hotter 
we can burn our gas the more light shall we 
coax out of it. ne argand burner is much 
better, and the incandescent burner is a note- 
worthy step in advance, which will be better 
appreciated when a less fragile material is 
found for the gauzy mantle which gives the 
light. The regenerative burner is one of the best 
which can be employed, and, like the incandescent 
form, the amount of luminosity does not depend 
at all upon the enrichment of the gas, but upon 
the temperature at which it is burned, It will 
therefore be seen that if the use of high-class 
burners became general, enrichment of the gas 
would cease to be necessary. We should obtain 
more light from gas of feeble illuminating power, 
with a great reduction in the cost. But as that 


day has not yet dawned, we must obtain, in — 


the meantime, a good light-giving gas so as to 


meet the requirements of the faulty burners, | 


which, because of their cheapness, are those most 
commonly used. » 

As we have already indicated, the introduction 
of carburetted water-gas marks an improved 
method of enriching or adding to the illuminat- 


ing value of ordinary coal-gas. But its manufac- — 
ture is found to be so easy, and to possess so _ 
many advantages when compared with the gene- | 


ration of coal-gas by means of retorts, that its 
sphere of usefulness is likely to become greatly 
extended in the near future. At this year’s 
meeting of the Gas Institute at Bath, the presi- 
dent in his inaugural address devoted much at- 
tention to this new departure in the history of 
gas-making, and from his remarks we are able 
to gather some interesting particulars which 
might not otherwise gain the publicity which 
they undoubtedly deserve. 

From this reliable source we learn, in the first 
place, that the carburetted water-gas apparatus 
already erected, or in course of erection, will be 
capable of generating 83 million cubic feet of 
gas daily. Supposing that in each year this 
is in operation for one hundred days, we have 


an amount of gas produced which would be 
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y an equivalent of 830,000 tons of coal. At] In France the national insanity became uni- 
al the same time, as we have already seen, an | versal under the form of treasure-seeking ; and 
n inferior ~— of coal can be employed for gas| while the mania lasted the mind of every man 
es cam be easily brought up to | belonging to the upper and middle classes of the 
rs || standard—that is, ‘enriched’ by the water-gas. | the di f 
The storage of oil as compared with that of coal hidd 

is another important item, twenty-six gallons of | @Cen treasure, 
] | oil, which is the equivalent of one ton of coal, In a country like France, where for nearly a 
ss occupying only one-tenth the space—a most serious | century revolution and war had alternately placed 
* consideration when we consider the enormous | in jeopardy the property of individuals as well 
= | Shogo! of fuel consumed by the gas-retorts. | as the resources of the government, the reliance 
t | Then, again, the hot carbon necessary for the oil- | placed on concealment of wealth was greater than 
w | || gas process is provided by the coke, the supply | that inspired by the financial securities offered 
1 | of which at our gasworks is very often in he the Miele 
| excess of the demand. 
5, | Last, but by no means least in importance of |, "OM Parisians are actually kept from wander- 
. | the advantages claimed for the introduction of ing by conviction that there is hidden treasure 
— carburetted water - gas, is its bearing upon the | behind the walls, or beneath the flooring, or in 

| labour question. The work of the retort-house | the chimney-nook, or under the roof. 
n is no child’s-play, as any one who has the oppor- ‘Why go to California when gold in greater 
Is ) tunity of seeing the men at work will testify. | quantity than can be found in that country lies | 
is under the Paris pavement beneath our feet? 
and filling the retorts or clearing them of their surtace by 
“ white-hot coke. Men are not all physically | '¢W strokes of the pickaxe than y the labour of 
* capable of standing the strain of such work, and | @ whole army of diggers in California. : 
> those unfitted for it can be employed in the You are told that during the numberless sieges | 
production of carburetted water-gas. In the} to which Paris has been subjected, and the | 
h winter months, when the demand for increased | internal revolutions it has undergone, there exists | 
ne gas-supply comes, the gas companies are forced to | not a cellar or a garret but has become the recep- 
. employ a greatly increased staff, and the president | tacle of some part of the immense riches accumu- | 
is of the Gas Institute suggests, in the address already | lated in religious houses and old families. There 
* referred to, that by supplying coal-gas in summer | is, perhaps, nothing irrational in the supposition 
st and carburetted water-gas in winter there would | that in the good old times when convents were 
rt | be less disparity in the number of hands employed | made the depositories not only of the secrets of 
d | at the two seasons, much to the advantage of those | the aristocracy, but of the family jewels like- 
n | who appreciate regular work. wise, instances must have occurred wherein these 
| In spite of the enormous consumption of | deposits were buried and remain undiscovered, 

| petroleum, there seems to be no fear that the | together with the treasure of the confraternity. 

| supplies will be diminished ; indeed, demand has | But human folly has of late years exalted this 
n | the unexpected effect of causing prices to fall—| rational possibility into dazzling certainty. Every 
r for improved facilities for importing the oil are | means is now resorted to, and more gold and 
rt | constantly being introduced, and new sources of | precious time expended than the most valuable 
0 supply are being found. The exhaustion of our | treasure could repay, in order to seize the secret 
0 | coalfields was a few years ago a topic which was | which still resists discovery. ‘While you of the 
3, being anxiously discussed, and although there is | matter-of-fact, plodding Anglo-Saxon race are 
t | no present fear of our falling short of the mineral | toiling and broiling in Australia and California 

wealtii to which the kingdom owes so much of | searching for gold, we gold-seekers of Paris find it 

n its paged it is as well that it should not be | here beneath our feet in the old quarters of the city 
d | used too lavishly. The employment of petroleum | round Notre Dame and the Hotel de Ville, where 
t- for gas-making seems to be an advance of great | gold is teeming in greater plenty than amid the 
be. importance from many points of view. rocky boulders of California or beneath the soil 
0 | of Ballarat, said Ducasse, the great treasure- 
7 seeker. As if to mock this feverish and never- 
ts | TREASURE-SEEKING IN FRANCE AT | ceasing of 

: sures—of which four are believed to exist—has 
y | THE PRESENT DAY. been yet brought to light, although now and then 
i- | IN TWO PARTS.—PART L some token is vouchsafed of their real existence. 
bel . i From time to time, for instance, the tradition of 
f | Cynicat philosophers will tell you that un-| the famous treasure buried by Napoleon’s order 
le | detected insanity prevails largely throughout|on his hurried departure from the Tuileries 
h | the human race, and, indeed, that in every | before Waterloo, is justified by the turning up in 
h great gathering of men the insane element pre- | @ll parts of the palace garden of gold pieces and 

dominates, in most cases undiscovered save by 

a visions of their insanity. They will tell you,! yoints, began again on the lime-trees of the 
of | moreover, that aberration of brain has its own | Terrace of the Feuillans. But the elm-tree where 
* | peculiar field of action, displaying itself under | these signs began and the lime-tree on which they 
<< different forms according to the times and | ended have been uprooted and the soil all about 
Je seasons, them turned over without avail. Then, during the 
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laying out of the Bois de Boxlogne, great interest 
was excited by the fencing off of a portion of the 
wood close to the Pré Catelan, and the ransacking 
of this small spot for a month, under the superin- 
tendence of a government officer ; while crowds 
waited anxiously outside the line to see one of 
the forty workmen strike upon the golden de- 
posit confidently believed to have been buried 
there by Fouché, Duke of Otranto. The hoard 
is actually calculated as part of the family 
wealth. 

No wonder that the influence of Satan is sup- 
nosed to be connected with operations of this kind ! 
The vanity of human wishes in this respect was 
illustrated in 1845 by the contemptuous giving 
up of a few miserable trifles by the demon evi- 
dently appointed to guard the ‘Great Treasure 
of Gourdon.” This treasure, which tradition 
reports to be one of the most important of all 
those yet to be discovered, has existed from the 
time of King Clovis, who died a.p. 511! The 
chronicle of all the wealth buried in the cemetery 
of the convent at Gourdon (dep. Lot) still exists, 
together with a long list of articles in gold and 
silver, in rubies and emeralds and pearls. The 
convent was sacked and pillaged by the Normans, 
and the treasurer, who had buried the plate and 
jewels of all the religious houses under the same 
abbot, was murdered in his attempt to a“ 
to the feudal seigneur of Gourdon with the 
crosier of the an Abbot. 
crosier was of solid gold,’ says the credulous old 
chronicler more than a century later, ‘and the 
rubies with which it was studded of such un- 
common size that at one single blow the soldier 
who tore it from the monk’s grasp, using it asa 
weapon, beat in his brains as with a sledge- 
hammer, This was naturally suflicient to excite 
the hungry appetites of the treasure-seekers. Not 
merely during the Middle Ages was the hunt 
resumed from time to time; but from the later 
days of the reign of Louis Quatorze until the 
Revolution, well-authenticated tradition tells us 
of uninterrupted search being carried on in the 
ruined cemetery of the Abbey of Gourdon, but 
without effect. Not till 1842 was the search 
abandoned as hopeless. 
and engineers had been formally pronounced 
against all idea of success. No sooner had all 
interest ceased concerning this treasure, than, as 
if by the diabolical mockery of the fiends who 
had doubtless been often evoked in former days 
to make the treasure visible, the first sign vouch- 
safed during all these centuries to render its mere 
existence certain startled the world once more. 
One summer afternoon a village girl, driving her 
cows home from grazing on the once-fat pastures 
of the abbey lands, was overtaken by a sudden 
shower, and took shelter in a hollow place scooped 
out in a sandbank to preserve the tools of one of 
the workmen repairing the road. The place was 
low, and the girl had to sit in a crouching posture 
to keep her feet dry. Finding, however, that she 
kept sliding out into the road as the sand yielded 
beneath her weight, in order to steady herself she 
placed her feet firmly against the heap of eartle 
which had accumulated at the side of the little 
cavern, when, to her great surprise, the whole mass 
gave way, and out rolled from amid the rubbish 
a portion of the long-buried ‘Treasure of Gourdon’! 
It consisted of a salver, paten, and flagon with 


*The head of the | 
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its stand ; the whole of solid gold of the purest 
kind, richly although rudely chased, and studded 
with emeralds and rubies. These articles were 
brought to Paris and duly advertised for sale by 
auction ; but the government wisely became the 
purchaser, and they now ornament the museum of 
the Bibliotheque, having once more set the treasure- 
seekers hard at work at their old haunts in the 
valley of Gourdon, Here they have been proceed- 
ing ever since with renewed hope and vigour, lured 
on by this one proof of the inevitable success which 
must sooner or later attend their efforts. 

Next came the reported discovery made by the 
Abbé Desgenettes in the presbytery-house of the 
Petits Peres of a vast treasure, amounting in 
value to several millions of francs. Although the 
report was most strenuously contradicted by the 
Abbé and also by his friends, yet no persuasion 
can ever induce the lower orders of the Paris 
population to believe that the immense sums of 
money which the Abbé Desgenettes dispensed 
with such profusion amongst the poor had their 
source elsewhere than in the cellars of the 
presbytery of the Petits Peres, when these were 
dug up to allow of the water-pipes being laid 
through them. The vast charities of the Abbé 
Desgenettes, while causing him to be venerated 
as a saint, yet drew down upon him the suspicion 
of the very people he relieved ; they reviled as a 
| wizard the very man they revered for the manner 
in which he applied his wealth. 

The old presbytery-house of the Petits Peres 
was always looked upon with a certain dread, 
It stands in a dark, damp corner of the square, 
with a projecting upper story, beneath which 
the beggars and cripples of the church-porch are 
wont to take shelter from the sun. 

‘The Abbé Desgenettes was poor until the 
cellars of the had undergone 
this digging and delving by order of the munici- 
pality. The Abbé Desgenettes was a learned man 
—a very learned man—and must, consequently, 
have been able to discover hidden treasure by 
means of his Latin books.’ 

All this was so clear to the recipients of his 
bounty that it was in vain to argue that the 
parish of the Petits Pres, poor and insignifi- 
cant wnatil the completion of the Bourse, had 
grown suddenly the wealthiest in all Paris after 
that event. The proof given of the thirty masses 
a day said in the church, mostly commanded by 
rich families (who would pay for them in the 
most princely manner at the rate of one and two 
hundred francs each), was still insufficient to con- 
vince the people that the black art had not been 
resorted to in order to obtain this sudden influx 
of wealth. But the Abbé, himself undertaking his 
own defence, gallantly preached a most eloquent 
and witty sermon on the subject, and at last 
brought conviction to the minds of his congre- 
gation that other resources had been opened tu 
him besides those of buried treasure. 

One of his arguments was conclusive. The 
Petits Peres were not a rich order; they were 
begging friars, and could not possibly possess 
any buried treasure. The Abbe’s reputation was 
restored, and the scrupulous poor, who even in 
their most abject poverty had refused to receive 
the Abbée’s alms in specie lest it might prove to be 
‘devil’s coin’ and bring a curse, now came to 
make the amende honorable and to beg the dole in 
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money instead of bread. All was going right 
again, When lo! the buildings of the old convent 
of the Petits Péres were ordered to be pulled 
down to make way for the new Mairie. In 
digging the new foundation, two of the workmen 
shovelling the earth were observed to pause in 
their work ; the carter jumped down to ascertain 
the cause of the delay, and, to his amazement, 
found one of the diggers lying senseless amongst 


eagerly gathering up the silver coins which 
lay scattered in heaps around him. In digging 
the workmen had come upon a large leather 
bag, which had burst when they attempted to 
drag it forth, and sent out into the trench a 
miraculous shower of silver crowns. The blow 
iven by the strong man was meant to establish 
fis right to the treasure, and he was filling his 
pockets with the intention of decamping when 
the discovery was made. Justice sent both men 
to prison for intent to defraud the government, 
and their share of the adventure ended there. 

But the evil day began once more with the 
study in the Journal des Débats upon the wealth of 
the Begging Friars, declaring that formerly in 
France, and to this day all over Italy, the various 
orders of Begging Friars are the wealthiest of all, 
their rule having been always to garner up and 
never to disburse. Thus the system of the Fran- 
ciscans was invariably that of the ‘cubic metre.’ 
This ‘cubic metre’ consists of a stone bin measur- 
ing a metre square in every sense. Into this the 
begging brothers deposited the contents of their 
bays on returning from their begging expeditions. 
When one ‘cubic metre’ was filled to the brim it 
was sealed up and left till its turn arrived to be 
broken open for loans on interest to friendly 
sovereigns, for aiding governments in the build- 
ing and adornment of churches, and for the 
foundation of new houses of the order. Much 
difference existed in the wealth of these Begging 
Friars ; the treasury of the Franciscans was sup- 
posed to possess many of these ‘cubic metres’ 
full of gold; while that of the Petits Peres, 
the richest of all, had a long line of ‘cubic | 
metres’—filled, not with gold, but with silver | 
—reaching underground from the prior’s house | 
to the church, This, combined with the finding 
of silver coin, was more than sufficient to re- 
establish the gossips in their belief of magical 
practices on the part of the Abbé Desgenettes. 

It was towards the end of the reign of 
Napoleon the Third that the greatest modern 
alept in the art of treasure-seeking died in the 
full belief that he was on the point of discovering 
the ‘Master ‘Treasure’ (le Maitre Tréor) known 
to exist amongst the ruins of the ancient Belgian 
Abbey of Orval. M. Ducasse, a builder by profes- 
sion, had realised a large fortune by government 
contracts ; but every farthing was swallowed up in 
the expenses incurred in exploring the vaults of the 
haunted old abbey. There invaluable treasure is 
stil to have been buried by the monks when 
driven out; and the single word of mystery, 
NEMO, carved on the tomb of the last abbot, has 
been thought to give the key to the cabalistic 
letters cut singly with evident intention upon all 
the others, * 

During this period the magnetisers of Paris, 
then in full career, were astonished by the dis- 
covery of the almost appalling powers of clair- 


voyance exhibited by a young girl of the Rue des 
Diaires, a small, dirty street behind Notre Dame. 
The girl had been originally taken from the 
Enfants Trouvés by a good, motherly, hard- 
working woman, who had treated her with great 
fondness, At about the age of fourteen the most 
singular symptoms had made themselves visible 
in the girl, which so alarmed her adoptive mother 
that she took her to the Hétel Dieu for treat- 
ment. There the doctors and students of the 
establishment were astounded by the display of a 
symptom perfectly new to medical practice. As 
the girl Tay in bed, with her eyes closed and the 
curtains drawn to exclude the light, she would tell 
the name and history of every person approaching 
her, and actually repeat aloud what was passing in 
his or her mind at the time. Many were the jests 
uttered against the doctors and Seurs de Charité 
when it was ascertained that, weary with the 
constant fatigue incidental to the girl’s apparently 
incurable disease, they had consented to give up 
the cure into the hands of a great magnetising 
doctor, whom they had hitherto laughed at. But 
it was not to treat the girl’s catalepsy that he 
bargained with the adoptive mother for the sole 
exploitation of the occult powers of the patient. 

It was just about this time that treasure-secking 
was for the third time since the Revolution at its 
height, and the doctor beheld at once the immense 
resource which his science could draw from the 
extraordinary powers of the clairvoyante. The 
doctor was employed by a well-kuown capitalist ; 
and together this worthy pair set about turning 
the poor gitl’s infirmity to profit. La blonde 
Camille, who was remarkable for her beauty, 
gradually became the property, as it were, of the 
doctor, and was condemned to the strictest seclu- 
sion and the most ethereal regime. So entirely 
were her faculties at length under the control 
of her magnetiser that the state known in the 


jargon of magnetism as the ‘Golden Vision’ 


became at last procurable by a single gesture of 
the master’s hand! No sooner was she asleep 
than by his will he could transport her in imagi- 
nation to a hidden treasure of ducats, louis dors, 
and silver crowns, For weeks the treasure itself 
was all that was beheld by the clairvoyante ; its 
lace of concealment still remained a mystery. 
he most cruel extremities were resorted to in 
order to force from the poor child a description 
of the exact spot where the riches were concealed 
—alternate excitement and exhaustive persuasion 
and menace, until night by night success drew 
nearer, But the regime to which poor Camille, 
at all times weak and fragile, had been sub- 
mitted had reduced her to the most transparent 
shadow. It was evident that death was staring 
her in the face unless relieved from the fear- 
ful work to which she was compelled. At length 
one morning, just at dawn, after having 
been all night under magnetic influence, the 
veil which had concealed the place where lay 
the treasure, always present to the poor girl’s 
dreaming eye, seemed to be gradually dropping 
away! The vaults of a ruined abbey were 
solemnly described ; the long line of sculptured 
tombs brought one by one before the fancy of the 
greedy and breathless listeners. She saw them 
all; she read the hieroglyphics upon each tomb ; 
she passed slowly down the grim avenue of death, 
and, exhausted at last with the long dreary walk, 
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sank on the shoulder of the magnetiser, who, 
trembling with the greed of lucre, plied her with 
stronger and stronger doses of the magnetising in- 
fluence. But lower and lower sank the gir], until 
her thin, attenuated form had reached the floor 
and lay at his feet, stiff and rigid as a corpse. 
Presently the girl’s lips slowly open, and a en 
whispering sound is heard. The very heart of 
the magnetiser ceased to beat! He stooped down 
lower still and placed his ear close to the girl’s 
mouth, whence the breath came cold and icy 
with each murmuring word: ‘Ah! here it is at 
last. Now I shall be left to rest, for it is found. 
Look — N-E-M-O — that is the word I have 
been seeking for so long. How cunning that 
device upon the Prince Abbot’s tomb !’ 

The mystery of that talismanic word had long 
been the theme of speculation amongst the practi- 
tioners of occult science, and there was no need to 


tell the doctor where it was sculptured, or for what 
purpose it had been imprinted there. It needed 
great care to awaken the girl, whose frail breath | 
of life had been stretched to its utmost limit, and | 
she was an unusual length of time in coming to 
herself. But no rest was allowed her, no mercy | 
shown. Before the sun had risen a chaise de poste 
left Paris as fast as the ings of five frisky 
percherons could convey it to the frontier ; and 
befure many days had elapsed the mystery of 
that magic word had been rendered clear to the 
magnetiser and his friend, while another word of 
mystery more awful still had been revealed to the 
poor somnambule herself. It is known for certain 
that, about a week after the departure of the 
clairvoyante with the doctor and his confederate, 
the girl’s mother received a letter, written by the 
doctor himself, and dated from a seaport town in 
Holland, wherein was reported in very feeling 
terms the death of the blonde Camille, and bidding 
the woman go immediately to the ruined Abbey 
of Orval (which is in the Ardennes district of 
Belgium), where her daughter would be found 
lying on the last tomb, reckoning from east to 
west, in the vault of the Abbot Princes of the 
monastery. A bill for the expenses of the journey 
drawn upon the house of Perregaux was enclosed 
in the letter, and a deed drawn up in due form 
before a notary was also forwarded, ensuring to the 
woman a yearly income sufficient for her support. 
The letter concluded with the assurance that all 
attempt to discover the doctor would be vain, as 
he was, under an assumed name, about to seek a 
new existence in a foreign land. The poor woman 
lost no time in verifying the assertion of the 
letter ; and on the tomb of the Abbot of Orval 
lay the corpse of the poor clairvoyante. 

No sign of violence was visible, and the 
opinion established itself that the clairvoyante, 
put to sleep upon the tomb, had been forgotten 
when the two treasure-seekers, in their eagerness 
to follow her directions in search of the booty, 
had left her to descend the stair. A bottle of 
restorative cordial, a sponge, and a small phial of 
ammonia were found close beside her—serving to 
ee that means had been resorted to, although too 
ate, to bring her back again to life. The pick- 
axe and spade brought by the two friends into the 
vault still lay there ; but it was evident there had 
been no need to use them—the door of the tomb, 
hanging loosely on its rusty hinges, had required 


but small effort to force it open. The riflers had 


descended the mouldering stone steps which led 
to the vault where the coffin of the Prince Abbot 
lay upon its iron grating ; but here no certain trace 
remained of their visit, for at the extremity of 
the vault part of the wall had given way, and 
so escape was easy into the wood behind the abbey. 


Conjecture is free to this hour as to that mysterious — 


adventure—whether the treasure-seekers carried 
away any portion of the wealth of the Abbots of 
Orval, or whether, alarmed at the catastrophe of 
which the poor girl had been the victim, they had 
fled from justice. Conjecture has, of course, pre- 
ferred the former supposition, for the doctor’s son 
—-a boy when these events occurred —afterwards 
lived in Paris in the receipt of a splendid income, 


while the stockbroker, his father’s partner, became _ 
one of the greatest of the moneyed men upon the | 


Bourse. Peculiarities which marked the life of 
the stockbroker give a colouring to suspicion ; 
the rich man could never sleep unless the whole 
of the wax-tapers in the chandeliers were illu- 
mined, and often at the chateau where he died 
hired singers and players were brought from Paris 
to charm the hideous night away. 

It is not to be supposed that elements so full 
of interest and horror should have been left un- 
exploited by novelists) Four or five stirring 
romances and melodramas have introduced the 
catastrophe, and the whole plot of one popular 
novel turns upon the great and sudden wealth 
acquired by the doctor from amongst the tombs of 
the ruined Abbey of Orval. Even since the death 
of Ducasse another permission to search the ruins 
of Orval has been accorded to a Franco-Belgian 


company. 


HER LOOK. 


Time may set his fingers there, 
Fix the smiles that curve about 

Her winsome mouth, and touch her hair, 
Put the curves of youth to rout; 

But the ‘something’ God put there, 
That which drew me to her first, 

Not the imps of pain and care, 
Not all sorrow’s fiends accurst, 

Can kill the look that God put there. 


Something beautiful and rare, 
Nothing common can destroy ; 
Not all the leaden load of care, 
Not all the dross of earth's alloy ; 
Better than all fame or gold, 
True as only God’s own truth, 
It is something all hearts hold 
Who have loved once in their youth. 


That sweet look her face doth hold 
Thus will ever be to me; 
Joy may all her pinions fold, 
Care may come and misery ; 
Through the days of murk and shine, 
Though the roads be foul or fair, 
I will see through love’s glad eyne 
That sweet look that God put there. 
W. W. 
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